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localities where jobs were plentiful and their earnings relative to men's were good. Schoen and Urton (1979), investigating marriage patterns in twentieth-century Sweden, also found support for this hypothesis.
The change in attitudes toward premarital sex and the greater economic independence of women, which is associated with more education, no doubt also have contributed to pushing the age of first marriage upward. However, cohabitation does not appear to be a substitute for marriage, but rather appears to precede it or follow its termination.32 Nor do young women today choose between employment on the one hand and marriage on the other; they often try to accommodate their paid work to their household responsibilities. Leaving the labor market or school at time of marriage is increasingly unusual.33 Thus, there is no reason to expect a substantial increase in the proportion of women who will never marry.
To the extent that an either/or choice for women is still common, it is between labor force participation and children. As we have seen, the proportion of mothers with preschool children who are in the labor force is now as high as 45 percent. But that is considerably lower than the 62 percent participation rate of mothers with school-age children. The latter also are more likely to work full time. These data clearly indicate that young children continue to be an impediment to a woman working outside the home, although it also has been found that the presence of older children has the opposite effect (Lehrer and Nerlove, 1980; Ma-honey, 1961). It is therefore not surprising that women's work plans influence their intended childbearing. Those with a strong career orientation have fewer children and may postpone childbirth until they are established in the labor market. That women Ph.D.s, a particularly career-oriented group, had on the average only 1.6 children in the late seventies,34 when the average for the total population was 2.1, and tended to have them considerably later than less-educated women, tends to confirm this.
32  For many couples, informal living together appears to be a prelude to marriage. Less attention has been paid to cohabitation among the elderly, but it is not at all uncommon. Most likely it is spurred by Social Security rules, which would often severely reduce incomes if two recipients married.
33 One bit of evidence for the latter is the rapid increase in the proportion of women Ph.D.s who are married. Ferber and Kordick (1978) found that about half of women who received a degree between 1958 and 1963, but almost three-fourths of those who received it between 1967 and 1971, were married.
34 Based on a national sample of Ph.D.s (Ferber and Huber, 1979). An alternative hypothesis, proposed by Myrdal and Klein (1956), is that alert women are both more likely to work and to practice birth control. that this type of estimate is generally inflated and, in fact, estimates of time spent in family work for both husbands of employed and nonemployed wives are much higher than those obtained with diary data.om these sources reduced to such an extent that it would amo a 100 percent tax rate. Obviously, their situation would be entirely different from tl used in our example.ng the stomach. If she does well, life will be more pleasant for the family,
